the trunk, marched once more to the telephone and, with
great zeal and enterprise, managed to get a call through" to
Mr. Charles Goris, Chief Manager of the Opera in San
Francisco. It was almost midnight in New York but only
dinner time on the coast and Charles had a bridge party in
his house. There were hoarse, croaking minutes of haggling,
explaining, threatening and imploring, and then Madame
returned to her room, trying once more to get the refractory
costume parts into the trunk. She was proud of herself
because she had done the right thing, and felt very strong
and capable of any task that lay before her. In spite of all
this the trunk defeated her a second time. The lid clamped
down on her neck just as she tried to push Petrushka into
his bed. While she still struggled to get herself free, the
door opened and admitted first a frail, tender scent, then an
enormous bunch of forsythia and lastly Cyril Durham . . .
trying to get the yellow branches through the door without
breaking too many of them. He announced " Spring is here,35
pulled Madame out from under the lid, put the flowers into
her arms, looked round, took Petrushka, Carmen and Aida,
folded them up, made three little manipulations with his
hands, had everything packed, looked round again, asked:
"Anything else to go in the coffin?" closed it, looked for
keys, found none, smiled an appreciative and comprehending
smile and sat down on the top of the piece of luggage, waiting
for further things to happen*

Intently as Madame had thought of Katzerl during the
last few minutes she had totally and unaccountably forgotten
the very existence of her son-in-law. Now she felt greatly
relieved that he had come and very angry that he hadn't
come sooner,

"Why are you so kte? I am not used to be kept waiting,"
she shouted at him. "Anything might have happened while
you were dawdling about. I hate unpunctuality, hate it like

sin."
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